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For Zion’s Herald. 
IZAAK WALTON. 
“ The feather whence the pen 


Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropt from an angel’s wing.” 


These lines were written by one of the greatest 
poets in praise of Walton’s biographical sketches. 
Of his early life we know but little; still there is 
every reason to believe that it was devoted to 
Him whom in after years he served so faithfully 
and loved so well. At the helpless age of four he 
lost the inestimable blessing of a parent's care and 
became an orphan. In the grammar school of his 
native place, Stafford, Eng., he received a hasty 
education, and was soon apprenticed to the trade 
of a haberdasher, in London, which he diligently 
pursued for many years. At the same time he 
cultivated a taste for literature, and retiring 
from business, he gave himself up to literary 
studies and the cultivation of the social and do- 
mestic virtues. He was devotedly attached to 
angling, and amid the rural beauties of natural 
seenery he found that peace of mind which was 
the lot of so few in those days, when wicked men 
“ filled the land with violence and blood.” At 
this time he was blessed with the society not only 


I must make my last and great account to the 
Searcher of all hearts.” G. P. D. 
The Clove, Jan., 1860. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
AID FOR YOUNG MEN. 

Mr. Epitor :—My attention has recently been 
arrested by an appeal sent forth by the Directors 
of the Education Society under the patronage of 
the Congregational Churches. They ask, “ will 
the church aid young men to prepare for the 
ministry?” an inquiry scarcely second to any 
which can be placed before the Christians of the 
present day, and one in which no ecclesiastical 
body in the land is more interested than our own 
church. 

The recent gracious revivals of religion have 
brought into the church large numbers of persons 
who have arrived at mature manhood, many of 
whom are impelled by the cal! of duty to prepare 
for the ministry. Nearly destitute both of literary 
culture and of means, they willingly make sacri- 
fices of business and of comfort, and perform 
menial service for the purpose of supporting them- 
selves at school, of which religious people general- 
ly have but an inadequate idea. The hearts of 
some of them are burning to offer themselves for 





of his own family, but also of one of those holy 
confessors whom the violence of wicked men had 
driven from their homes. Then he probably wrote 
one of his most delightful works, which shows the 
piety of the man, as well as his love for moral 
things. 

Speaking of birds, Walton says, “ Those little 
nimble musicians of the air, that warble forth their 
curious ditties, with which nature hath furnished 
them, to the shame of art. ** ** * The 
nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet, loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to 
think that miracles have not ceased. He that at 
midnight, when the weary laborer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth and say, ‘Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth!’” 

How beautiful again his reasons for content- 
ment expressed in language of gratitude and hu- 
mility! “ Well, scholar, having still a mile to 
Tottenham High Cross, I will, as we walk in the 
shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention to 
you some of the thoughts and joys that have pos- 
sessed my soul since we met together. Every 
misery that I miss is a new mercy, and therefore 
let us be thankful. There have been, since we 


the distant missionary field, while others are ready 
to enter on whatever scene of labor the church 
may designate them for, whether at home or abroad. 
But many days of darkness pass over them when 
with means exhausted and every avenue of help 
apparently closed against them, they look upon the 
uncertain future. Many yield to discouragement 
and give up the hope of a proper preparation for 
the ministry, and so the church loses many laborers 
who might easily be saved to her. 

Will not some of those church members whose 
sacrifices for religion are comparatively slight, con- 
sider these young men, who are giving their sub- 
stance, their lives, themselves to Christ and the 
service of his church? The beneficence devoted 
to this purpose may be exercised through the New 
England Education Society at Boston, or may 
reach those whom it designs to asssist by contribut- 
ing directly to the support of young persons at 
any of our schools. Various individuals are now 
enjoying the blessing of aiding students in this lat- 
ter mode. May not others do likewise and share 
the blessing ? > 

The Education Society is affording aid to the 
extent of its ability. Its opportunities to assist 
worthy candidates are suflicient to employ tenfold 
the resources at its command. But many students 
require assistance from an early stage of their pre- 
paratory studies, before they are sufliciently ad- 
vanced to help themselves by teaching or other 





met, others that have met disasters of broken | 
limbs. Some have been blasted, and others thun- | 


der-stricken ; and we have been freed from these, | 


and all those many other miseries that threaten | 
human nature. Let us, therefore, rejoice and be 

thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we | 
are free from the unsupportable burden of an | 
accusing, tormenting conscience, a misery that | 
none can bear; and, therefore, let us praise Him 

for his grace and say, every misery that I miss is 
anew mercy. Nay, let me tell you there may be | 
many that have forty times our estates, that would 
give the greater part of it to be cheerful like us. 
«+++.» Let me tell you, scholar, I have a "| 








neighbor that is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh. The whole business of his life is 
to get money and more money, that he may still get | 
more and more money. He is still drudging on, and 
says that Solomon says, ‘ the diligent hand maketh 
rich;’ and it is true indeed ; but he considers not 
that it is not in the power of riches to make a man 
happy, for it was wisely said by a man of great ob- 
servation that there be as many miseries beyond 
riches as on this side of them...... God knows 
the cares that are the keys that keep those riches, 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
that they clog him with weary days and restless 
nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see 
but the outside of the rich man’s happiness; few 
consider him to be like the silkworm, that when 
she seems to play, is at the very time spinning her 
own bowels and consuming herself; and this many 
rich men do, loading themselves with corroding 
cares to keep what they have, probably uncon- 
scionably got. Let us, therefore, be thankful for 
health and competence, and above all, for a quiet 
conscience.” What beautiful, religious sentiment, 
and how truthfully proper for our day of toil and 
worldly-mindedness! It is refreshing to read such 
fine sentiments expressed in the “king’s pure 
English,” afhidst the trash and vain fancies which 
everywhere surround us. 


“Well, scholar, I have almost tired myself, and 
I fear more than almost tired you. But I now see 
Tottenham High Cross, and one short walk 
thither shall put a period to my too long discourse. 
..+.. And in the next place look to your health, 
and if you have it, praise God, and value it next 
to a good conscience. I will tell you, scholar, 1 
have heard a grave divine say that God had two 
dwellings, one in heaven and the other in a meek 
and thankful heart, which Almighty God grants 
to me and to my honest scholar.” And who will 
not heartily say amen to this pious prayer of good 
old Izaak Walton. His friends delighted to call 
him “honest Izaak,” and he manifestly declares 
that the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, fully possessed his heart and mind, whilst 
outward things smoothed his passage to the grave. 
His hoary head was a crown of glory to him, while 
his righteous deeds won for him the respect rarely 
withheld from those who grow gray in God's ser- 
vice. 

That learned prelate, Dr. Morley, in the days 
of his adversity, found a home in Izaak Walton’s 


literary labor. These, by the rules of the soci- 
ety, cannot receive aid from its funds; and, if 
assisted at all, must rely upon donations from other 
sources. On these, many of whom promise as 
much usefulness to the church as any others, pri- 
vate benefactions may well be bestowed while just 
commencing their career of training, by the aid of 
which they will be able to assist themselves in its 
more advanced progress. 

Scarcely any of the objects presented to the 
Christian public for support, is of so great moment 
as this. It comprises all the rest. To educate a 
man for the ministry is to carry forward at once 
the Missionary, Sabbath School, Tract, Bible and 
Educational enterprises of the church; and while 
each of these calls for its quota of support, and he 
who will can do his part for them separately, it is 
worthy of thought that he who offers a well-trained 
man to Christ as a“ worker together” with him, 
gives more in this one gift than in many scattered 
offerings with little faith or purpose as to the end 
proposed to be accomplished by them. 

No arm of Christ’s service may be neglected ; 
but it is plain that some objects and some oppor- 
tunities present a better prospect for accomplishing 
good results than others. Now that the annual 
season of prayer throughout the churches in behalf 
of the colleges and schools of our land is about to 
occur, what more appropriate action can accom- 
pany its celebration than the gift of money, in con- 
nection with prayer, to meet this urgent want of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world ? ° 

If Christians generally had the opportunity 
which the managers of our literary institutions have, 
to witness the struggles, trials and discouragements 
of the class of noble young men referred to, no 
frequent repetition of an appeal in their behalf 
would be required, but the open-handed charity of 
those to whom God has given the ability would 
make frequent and generous responses, so that 
they who are longing to enter the vineyard of the 
Lord, whether at home or in heathen lands, would 
not lack the means of a complete preparation. 

M. J. Taupot. 

Prov. Conference Seminary, Feb., 1860. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE ACTION 
UPON SLAVERY. 


Mr. Epitor:—The following extracts from an 
essay on “ the present duty of the Providence Contfer- 
ence in reference to slavery in the M. E. Church,” 
read before the Providence District Preachers’ Associ- 
ation in Pawtucket, Feb. 7, were requested for publi- 
cation in Zion's Herald : 

As we look over the records of the past we are 
ready to inquire, What can the Providence Con- 
ference do or say that she has not already done 
and said upon the subject of slavery in our 
church? But a moment's reflection assures us that 
these are not the times for silence and inaction. 
When one who has been our standard-bearer in 
former years misrepresents our action, and is scorn- 
ful in his bearing toward the body which has hon- 
ored him; when secret agents from other sections 
come into our societies and sow the seeds of dis- 





cottage, but on the restoration of Charles II. he 


|cord among our membership ; and while the start- 


was promoted deservedly to the See of Win- | ling facts are being revealed, which show how 
chester. At the house of his son-in-law, a Pre-| deeply the church is involved in this evil, and how 


bendary of the church, Walton, full of years, hav- | 


ing reached ninety, and in its best sense, laden 
with honors, he rendered up his spirit into the 
hands of Him who gave it. 

Thus in his life and death “the meek old man” 
approved himself a consistent member of Christ’s 


coolly the traffic in flesh and blood is carried on by 
‘our own communicants ; there is a crying demand 
for some decided action on our part. In view of 
the past and present condition of the subject, our 
| action should be both defensive and aggressive. An 
| effort bas been made to make it appear that this 


church, in an age when “ contention increased and | Conference has been inconsistent, and the action 


charity decayed ”—not unlike our own! 


«Let |of 1845 bas been dwelt upon in certain quar- 


me advise you,” says Izaak, “to be one of the | tet, and persistently urged as an exponent of our 
. * , i . 
thankful and quiet party, for it will bring peace at | V@W% when sober reason was our guide. The 


last. Let neither your discourse or practice be to 
encourage or assist in making a scism in that 
church in which you were baptized and adopted a 
Christian.” At the Clove we wish to belong to this 
‘thankful and quiet party.’ We may. sately 
resolve, with Izaak Walton, “to be humble, to 
fast and pray, to be charitable, to visit and com- 
fort dejected families, to love my neighbor, to par- 
don my enemies, and to do good to all mankind, 
as far as God shall enable me; for I am sure 
these to be sacrifices which please Almighty God, 
and will bring peace at last; and I am sure that 
by using these graces and my faith in Christ’s 
merits for my salvation will be more and more 
confirmed; and by still using them more and 
more, new graces will be still added, and all be 
still more and more confirmed; so confirmed as to 
bear wituess with me and be my comfort, when 


| resolution then passed was penned by Bro. Cogges- 
| hall, at the solicitation of Dr. Bond, who stated that 
\it was due the Baltimore Conference that we take 
such action, in view of the fact that they had elect- 
led to remain with the North, regarding the church 
| as constitutionally anti-slavery, and only wished a 
| reasonable time to free themselves from the great 
evil, That resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the 
anti-slavery character of our brethren of the Balti- 
more Conference ; that we greatly rejoice that they 
stand, where they have ever stood, upon true 
Methodist ground ; that we so od sympathize with 
them in all their trials which have arisen out of 
their resolution to maintain their integrity ; and 
that we pledge ourselves to abide by them in their 
support of Methodism, as transmitted to us by “ the 
fathers.” 

This action was undoubtedly taken in good faith, 
and if it had been sustained by subsequent develop- 





ments along the Border, would have been the ex- 
ponent of our views to-day. 

This resolution was passed immediately after the 
division of the church and the choice of the Border 
brethren in remaining with us, together with the 
course pursued in the Harding case, led nearly all 
our Conference to expect that a decided opposition 
would be maintained against the “sum of all vil- 
lanies.” It was supposed that the ministry and 
official membership would be kept pure, and that 
soon the whole church would be forever free from 
this foul blot. But how have these expectations 
been met? The canvass has been moving, and 
scenes that were not placed upon the programme 
of promise have been unfolding, the shades deep- 
ening, and the scenes of cruelty multiplying, until 
we find all the hopes of fifteen years ago are blast- 
ed. The Baltimore and other Conferences are not 
now what they then appeared to be, and we insist 
that the change is in their position, and not so 
much! in their views. Notwithstanding their action 
at the General Conference of 1844, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the ministry is not yet 
free from all connection with the system of slavery. 
We also have good reason to believe that stewards 
and leaders, trustees and local preachers, buy, sell, 
hold and whip their fellow-men, and advertise large 
rewards for their recovery, when they make an 
effort for freedom. The Providence Conference 
had reason to anticipate better things, but is fully 
satisfied that she has been deceived. Hope so long 
“ deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

But we do not claim that we have not advanced 
in our views upon this subject during all this time. 
With the floods of light which have since been 
pouring in upon the great iniquity, and revealing 
its true nature, it would be a shame to us if we 
were to remain like marble statues, forever the 
same. The men who passed that resolution, like 
most reasonable men, have been open to conviction, 
and every new revelation has increased their hos- 
tility to this sin, leading them to speak and act more 
boldly for the right. It is to be hoped that each 
year will find them increasingly hostile to a system 
which binds slavery to our altars. It is worthy of 
remark also that the Providence Conference that 
then was, was not the Providence Conference that 
now is. It will be seen by reference to the 
Minutes that of 135 who will be voters at the next 
session, only fifty were voters in 1845, giving a 
majority of thirty-five who have joined since that 
action. It will also be observed that most of those 
who have united with us during this time, have 
very different views from those contained in that 
resolution, and if the older members did not take a 
different view of the subject now, the younger mem- 
bers should not be held responsible to sustain that 
action. In the language of the Border editor in 
his reply to Dr. Stevens, “ the living church can- 
not be directed by dead men. We must stand in 
our own lot, and carry our own responsibilities. 
He must be hard pressed who takes refuge in a 
grave.” It is the duty of the present membership 
to take such action as present circumstances and 
personal conviction would suggest, without regard 
to the record of former years. We think it appro- 
priate, in view of the virtual pledge of the Balti- 
more Conference to favor our view of the Disci- 
pline, and in view of their action in the case of 
Bishop Andrew and Mr. Harding, to state that 
hopes were then excited and encouragements then 
held out which led to our action, but that these 
hopes and encouragements have not been met. To 
show that this is the case, reference may be had to 
our report on slavery ten years later, which was 





penned by the same hand that wrote the resolution 
of 1845. The report as it now appears is much 
milder than when it was first presented to the Con- 
ference, yet now it contains a point and edge which 
show that the view of the author was far from being 
the same in both cases. Says the report of 1855: 
“ The Christian church is not without responsibility 
in this matter. Baltimore, with its numerous 
Christian churches is yet a slave mart, while the 
vile traffic has been abolished in Tunis and Con- 
stantinople. Territory occupied by American 
churches is a Guinea Coast, where slaves are 
raised for the Southern market, as cattle are raised 
on the prairies of Illinois for the East, and in | 
which children are sometimes sold by their fathers 
and sisters, by their own brothers, while the minis- 
ters of those churches, we fear, are too unheedful 
of the command of God, “ To ery aloud and spare 
not; to show the people of God their sins, and the 
professed church of Christ their transgressions.” 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That as a Conference we will use our 
utmost endeavors to procure such a change of the 
General Rules as will place slavebolding where 
other crimes are placed, and such a modification 


of the Seventh Section as will fully conform to the 
General Rules. 


Instead of “ American churches,” the original 
document read “ Methodist churches,” showing that 
we were not then looking at the matter through 
the spectacles of Dr. Bond. 

A second duty which our self-respect urges us to 
take in our own defense, is to vindicate our opin- 
ions and action from the aspersions cast upon them 
by a delegate who misrepresented us at the last 
General Conference. The spirit he has mani- 
fested toward the body, that in former years 
delighted to honor him, is far from confmendable. 
At the election of delagates, four years since, he 
was in Europe, and a report had gained currency 
that he was not to be relied upon in reference to 
this question. Dr. Wise and others, supposing 
these reports unfounded, and thinking it would be 
unjust to sacrifice him under such circumstances, 
plead earnestly in his behalf, and he was elected 
from the sympathy thus awakened. The sequel is 
read and known of all men; the sentiments of our 
Conference were misrepresented, and those who 
specially befriended him have found a strange re 
ward for their solicitude in his behalf. Yet not- 


couragements of former years he was startled at our 
action, how far must he have receded to take that 
position now, when it is known that ministers are 
connected with the evil, official members buy and 
sell unrebuked, and Presiding Elders bid us, 
“hands off.” If the report then was not easy to 
digest, who can relish the present arrangement of 
affairs ? 

He contends that he now stands where he has 
stood for twenty years, yet seventeen years since 
he signed, if he did not pen, a report in favor of 
the Genesee proposition to so change the rule asto 
read, “ The buying or selling of men, women or 
children, with an intention to enslave them, or the 
holding of them as slaves in any State, Territory 
or District, where the laws of such State, Territory 
or District will admit of emancipation, and permit 
the liberated slave to enjoy freedom.” 

The report adds: “'The Committee most earn- 
estly recommend to the Conference to concur with 
the above resolution; not that we believe that it 
covers the whole ground, or demands all that of 
right belongs to God and humanity in this matter, 
for it falls far, very far short of this; but because it 
takes ground far in advance of our present rule 
upon this subject, as it is now partially interpreted, 
and is all that we can reasonably expect to secure 
under existing adverse circumstances.” 

The Conference should also express decidedly its 
condemnation of the course pursued by the agents 
of the Ministers’ and Laymen’s Union, who have 
endeavored to disseminate a spirit of disunion 
among our societies. By false representations 
names have been procured for their circular, which 
would never have been procured if the truth had 
been known, and as evidence of this deception, sev- 
eral of these names have since been withdrawn. 
Other names have also been used without the 
slightest authority. If any of our preachers have 
aided in such a course of conduct, they should feel 
themselves rebuked by such developments. If 
brethren wish, in a manly way, to print their views 
and send out their appeals to the church at large, 
we are willing to give them a respectful hearing ; 
but for secret agents to pass through our societies, 
and after securing a few names, hasten away, as if 
engaged in petty larceny, demands our hearty 
reprobation. 

There are also aggressive steps which demand 

our attention. ‘Though we have declared that we 
believe the General Conference has power to regu- 
late the whole matter by a chapter, yet in view of 
the present position of the question, we should re- 
atlirm our resolution in favor of a change of the 
General Rule, as the first in importance, and man- 
fully sustain it. As it is the custom in statutes 
and science to lay down laws sufliciently broad to 
cover, if possible every case, and if exceptions 
exist, state them separately ; so in this case, let the 
law cover the whole iniquity, and if exceptions re- 
quire to be stated, let a chapter be provided for 
that purpose. Such exceptions to this rule, we do 
not consider it necessary to state, however, for 
common sense will suggest, as m the other rules 
and in the Decalogue, what is the spirit of the law. 
Merciful slaveholding, of which we hear so much, 
may exist, but we believe it not so general as is 
often declared, and even if existing, does not com- 
port with our definition of slaveholding. But that 
all may be unequivocal, let the law be so stringent 
that not even a pro-slavery demagogue can find a 
place to wriggle himself through ; and then, to satis- 
fy those who wish an explanation of the rule, let a 
chapter be added, but not such a chapter as we 
now have, which lays restraints upon ministers and 
official members, and gives apparent license to 
others. 
The Providence Rule embodies more clearly and 
concisely the object we seek than any other which 
has yet appeared. It should be re-affirmed and 
resolutely urged. 

It is also important that our delegates be men 
who will stand by the great principles we advocate, 
and strive for justice and humanity “ if the heavens 
fall;” men who will use their best endeavors to 
elect editors, agents and bishops, who will not hesi- 
tate to express their convictions upon this subject. 
Too often the word slavery, like the ancient title of 
Jehovah among the Jews, has seemed to be too 
sacred to be pronounced by one hundred men. 
Our periodicals especially should all “become trum- 
pets which give a certain sound.” If the requisite 
majority of the Annual Conferences is not gained 
for a new rule, it isessential also that our represen- 
tatives urge upon the General Conference to take 
some decided action which may be ratified by the 
Annual Conferences. In view of the jealousies 
which arise between men and between Conferen- 
ces, perhaps this is the only or the most probable 
way to secure success. If a proposition originates 
with the council of all the Conferences, it will hard- 
ly be likely to meet the opposition and amendments 
which assail those of more sectional origin. Let it 
originate in heaven or on earth, in an Annual or a 
General Conference, with us or with some other 
body, we care not; but let us have a change that 
will bar and bolt the doors of the church forever 
against any person who carries a pack of oppressed 
bondmen upon his shoulders. 

J. B. Goutp. 





For Zion's Herald. 
YOUTHFUL INFATUATION. 

How many sad examples of this fearful state of 
mind the history of the world affords; a sort of 
insanity seems to possess the judgment and reason, 
especially under exciting circumstances. 

A fond mother had long watched and prayed 
over her wayward son, whose heart was bent upon 
sin and folly. Death had been in the place, and a 
funeral procession was soon to pass, when that son 
was preparing to go to a party or ball. His mother 
expostulated, but to no good effect ; at length, as she 
tied on his handkerchief, she said, “* My son, I be- 














withstanding his course at Indianapolis, our charity 
would have led us to manifest a degree of forbear- 
ance toward him if he had adhered to his promise 
and vote, and since that time advocated a change 
in the Discipline. Instead of this, however, he has 
opposed the change, presenting every encourage- 
ment for retaining the present rule, and coolly 
glorying that no alteration could be effected. He 
seems to claim that the views and action of former 
years are the embodiment of wisdom upon this sub- 
ject, and the Conferences should only reiterate 
their stereotyped resolutions from year to year, and 
present an endless tableau of the same scene. 

Yet this man has changed and gone back like 
the shadow on the dial of Ahaz, at least ten de- 
grees. According to his own showing, he was sur- 
prised at the action of his Conference fitteen years 
ago, and would have had it modified; but with all 
the revelations concerning the connection of the 
Border with slavery, he now claims that we should 


stitutional change of the rule, while now “the Dis- 
cipline as it is,” is a panacea for all our troubles in 
foot-note, which shall possess no authority, and 


heavenly use, resembling a piebald colt at the heels 
of a long-tried charger, giving indeed more horse, 











lieve you would go if you were sure you would not 
live a week.” He rashly and wickedly feplied, “ I 
certainly would.” God took him at his word. He 
| started to the ball, met the funeral on his way, was 
| taken sick, and in less than a week his wicked spirit 
took its fearful flight to the presence of a just and 
| holy God, and in just a week from the time he was 
dressing for the ball, his weeping friends were ar- 
' raying his lifeless body with grave-clothes. 

| During his severe sickness his convictions were 
‘deep and his lamentations great; he felt that bis 
'day of grace had been sinned away, and faithfully 





| warned all that came near him to shun his example. 
| Thus a careless life lead to a fearful death and 
| dreadful eternity. 


Let young ladies mark the following: Under a 


| powerful sermon one of your class was deeply 
| awakened to a sense of her sins; the truth of God 
pressed heavy upon her heart, and her slumbering 
‘conscience was aroused; day after day she felt the 
oceupy the position then taken. Four years ago strivings of the Spirit, and was almost persuaded 
he could vote for and promise to advocate a con-| to be a Christian. But an engagement to attenda 
‘ball gave her much uneasiness. Shall I go and 
| grieve the Spirit, and wound my conscience, or 
this direction. It is true he is willing to admit a, shall I stay away and seek religion, were the great 
questions revolving in her mind. The time drew 
which Dr. Bond delares can be of no earthly or, 


near, the last day came ; in the afternoon she began 
to parley, then to yield to the tempter, and at 
length threw herself on the sofa, saying, “I'll go to 


but no more horse-power. If with the cheering en-| this ball, if I never go to another.” , foolish and 


wicked vow. The angel of death was speedily 
commissioned to summon her reckless spirit to the 
bar of God. Before she was ready to go to the 


a fearful disease of an indescribable character. 
She was carried to her dying bed in the arms of 
her father, medical aid was called only to be baffled 
and confounded, and before the ball had closed, 
her ruined spirit found its dismal way to the eter- 
nal world. My young friend, hear the word of God. 
* Be not deceived; God is not mocked ; for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ; for 
he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Again, “ he that 
being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 
“ Prepare to meet thy God,” and commence now; 
before you lay this paper down resolve in the 
strength of divine grace to commence a praying 
life, to forsake your sins and seek for that “ holi- 
ness” without which “no man can see the Lord.” 
Take this warning from your friend in Christ and 
fellow traveler to eternity. 


Bethel, Me, E. Davies. 





THE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE. 
We have never seen long life better “ciphered up” than 
in the passage from Planche. 

Threescore and ten, by common calculation, 
The years of man amount to—but we'll say 
He turns fourscore ; yet, in my estimation, 
In all those years he has not lived a day. 
Out of the eighty you must first remember 
The hours of night you pass asleep in bed ; 
And, counting from December to December, 
Just half your life you'll find you have been dead. 
To forty years at once by this reduction 
We come ; and sure the first tive of your birth, 
While cutting teeth and living upon suction, 
You are not alive to what this life is worth ! 
From thirty-five next take, for education, 
Fifteen, at least, at college and at school, 
When, notwithstanding all your application, 
The chances are, you may turn out a fool. 
Still twenty we have left us to dispose of, 
But during them your fortune you’ve to make ; 
And granting, with the hack of some one knows of, 
Tis made in ten, that’s ten from life to take. 
Out of the ten yet left, you must allow for 
The time for shaving, tooth and other aches— 
Say four, and that leaves six, too short, I vow, for 
Regretting past and making fresh mistakes ! 
Meanwhile each hour dispels some fond illusion, 
Until at length, sans eyes, sans teeth, you may 
Have scarcely sense to come to this conclusion, 
You've reach’d fourscore, but haven't lived a day. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
THE BLIND CRIPPLE. 

The first time I saw William Patch, of Weston, 
was in the Almshouse, conveying himself from 
room to room in a chair on wheels. In early youth 
he had an ardent desire for an education, and not 
having the means of obtaining it, he set himself 
vigorously to the task of educating himself. He 
had succeeded so far as to commence teaching com- 
mon school, when he was attacked by rheumatic fe- 
ver, which was followed by successive and protract- 
ed attacks, till his lower limbs were drawn out of 
shape, so that he has never been able to walk a 
step since. His hands, except the thumb and first 
finger of each, are disabled. 
eral Hospital in Boston, in the midst of intense 


and French languages. 


day. 


day, thus stopping at once both his reading and 
writing. Whatever he now composes, he is obliged 
to write on the tablet of memory and preserve it 
there. Some of his compositions are in verse ; an 
extract of one is given below. In all his affliction 
he displays much patience and resignation, looking 
to a land where 

He will see, and hear and know, 

All he desired or wished below. 

Winthrop, Feb. 10. Joun S. Day. 


THE BLIND CRIPPLE TO HIS FRIEND. 
No more for me shall solar light 
Adorn this world with glories bright ; 
No more for me the full-orbed moon 
Will beautify night’s sable gloom. 


No more for me each glittering gem 
Will shine in night’s dark diadem ; 
No more for me the lightning’s flash 
Will antecede the thunder’s crash. 


No more shall I a friend behold,— 
True friendship’s richer far than gold,— 
Nor human face again shall see, 

The dearest, fairest sight to me. 


No more shall I defiant meet, 

Both winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 
O’er hill and plain roam free as air, 
Without a sorrow, want or care. 


No more shall I e’er walk erect 

Through verdant fields with beauty decked ; 
No more shall mingle with mankind, 

For I am maimed and halt and blind. 


Yet promises are given me, 

Though I am blind I yet may see; 

Though maimed, may walk, beyond the grave, 
With Him who died mankind to save. 


The glories which we there may view, 
Will far exceed all sunlight hue; 
The happiness which there is given 

Is unalloyed, the bliss of heaven. 





For Zion's Herald. 
OLD TIMES. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 10, 1860. 


which I have extracted from a volume of the old 
Minutes of the Conferences, which at this day will 
no doubt be regarded as curiosities of early Meth- 
odism, and may gratify, if they shall not edify and 
profit, many of the readers of the Herald. They 
are presented, as found in the form of questions 
and answers, as they occurred at the several ses- 
sions. S. Norris. 


contemptible ? 


form every society that we will not preach any but 
for those who we have reason to think died in the 
fear and favor of God. 

1784. Ques. Ought not all our preachers to 
make conscience of rising at four, and if not, at 
five: (Is it nota shame for a preacher to be in bed 
till six in the morning ?) 

Ans. Undoubtedly they ought. 

1780. Quest. Ought not our preachers if possi- 
ble to speak to every person one by one in the 
families where they lodge, before prayer if time 


will permit, or give a family exhortation after read- 
ing achapter ? 





Ans. They ought. 





Mr. Eprror:—The following are a few items| ™ate- 


1782. Quest. How many general fasts shall we 
have this year ? 


Ans. Four: the first Thursday in June, Sep- 


ball, the summons of death arrived in the form of| tember, January and April. 


1783. Quest. How many days of thanksgiving 
shall we have for our public peace, temporal and 
spiritual prosperity, and for the glorious work of 
God ? 

Ans. Two: the first Thursdays in July and 
October. 

Quest. How many fast days shall we have ? 

Ans. Two: the first Fridays in January and 
April. 

1784. Quest. How shall we prevent superfluity 
in dress among our people ? 

Ans. Let the preachers carefully avoid every- 
thing of the kind in themselves, and speak fre- 
quently and faithfully against it in all our societies. 





HISTORY OF LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ET 


An able article on the above subject appeared in 
the editorial columns of the Chistian Advocate last 
week, written by Rev. D. D. Lore. We give nearly 
the whole of it below : 

It may be interesting to state that the system of 
life assurance, so far as we have any reliable his- 
tory, originated with a clergyman in England in 
1698, for the benefit of the widows of clergymen 
and others. A subscription of £100, made by the 
husband when in health, secured an annuity to his 
widow of £30 during her life. A certain amount 
of capital was invested by the “ Mercer Company ” 
as a pledge for the payment of said annuities. 
There is still in England a life assurance society 
for the special benefit of clergymen. 

In 1699 a similar society was formed with the 
title, “ The Society of Assurance for Widows and 
Orphans.” Life assurance first became a public 
business in 1706, when the “ Amicable Society, or 
Perpetual Assurance,” was founded in London by 
a charter from Queen Anne. This is the oldest 
society of the kind in existence, and is conducted, 
we believe, on the mutual insurance principle. 
The system attracted but little attention for the 
next half century. We have an account of but 
two additional societies until the year 1762, when 
the “ Equitable” was organized. The principles 
of assurance now began to be investigated. Lee- 
tures were delivered on the subject, and tables of 
mortality were formed. The great and certain 
advantages of the system commended it to the 
English mind, and it became a popular institution. 
Since that time, more than a hundred life assur- 
ance companies have been established in England. 

It was a long time before any impression was 
made upon the American mind. The system was 
not introduced into the United States until the 
year 1525, when the “ Hospital Life Insurance 
Company” was formed in Boston. In 1829 the 
“ New York Life Insurance and Trust Company” 
was instituted. Many similar institutions have 
| grown up since that date, and it is estimated there 
| are now more than fifty thousand families secured 

against poverty in our land by the means of life 
assurance; and there are hundreds of thousands 
more who ought to be, and who could be placed in 
the same position of security. Asa system it is 
growing rapidly in favor with the Ameriean pub- 
lic. The hazards of trade, and the great commer- 
‘cial revulsions that have passed over us, have 





While in the Gen- | taught our business men some valuable lessons, and 


many of them have made provisions for their fami- 


suffering, he attained some knowledge of the Latin | lies against such reverses, as well as against life's 
He has read an almost in- | uncertainties, by a life policy. 

credible amount, and thereby became familiar with | 
history, the poets, standard English authors, and to| among us in 1843, is undoubtedly the most advan- 
a great extent with the literature and news of the| tageous for the assured. On this principle each 
Some good articles from his pen have been| member is an equal participant in all the interest 
published, which would have been followed by| and profits of the association, according to the 
others, but his disease attacked his eyes about 
three or four years ago, and shut out the light of; plus are divided among the insurers, and either 


The mutual principle, which was introduced 


amount he has invested. All the profits or sur- 
| paid to them in money, or credited, to be paid 
| when their policy matures. In mutual companies 
| a large proportion of the amount paid as premiums 
lon the policy held is returned in the dividends 
made, and in some instances even more has been 

returned than the whole amount received. A case 
| is given in connection with the “ Mutual,” of New 
York, in which a policy for $2,500, held eleven 
years at an annual premium of $64.25, realized to 
the trustee nearly $3,350, the addition covering 
the entire amount that had been actually paid in; 
this addition accruing from the profits of the busi- 
ness. These profits are derived from various 
sources. 

1. The average duration of human life carefully 
selected is really greater than the estimate for the 
community at large according to tables of mortality, 
upon which estimate lives are assured. All exten- 
sion of life beyond the estimated average is to the 
advantage of the society. Hence the “ loading,” 
or necessary margin with which to provide against 
the contingency of an unusual mortality, is fre- 
quently added to the surplus funds of the company. 

2. Another source of profit is the difference in 
the rate of interest allowed by assurance offices, 
and that actually received by them upon the sums 
invested. Four per cent. is the interest allowed 
generally by these associations, and at this rate 
their calculations are made in assuring lives; 
while the money that is paid in by the assurers is 
put out in our country at from six to ten per cent. 
per annum. A large profit is realized from this 
source. 

3. Again, profits accrue from forfeited policies. 
Parties become careless, and neglect to pay their 
premium according to agreement, and forfeit as a 
consequence ; or policies are surrendered. After 
having been held for years, temporary embarrass- 
ments, or other causes, induce the holder to sell 
the policy to the company. In this transaction the 
amount reserved by the company for taking the 
risk, while the policy was out, is gain. These are 
the principal sources of profit to assurance compa- 
nies, and we conceive them to be perfectly legiti- 
As has been intimated, the whole business 
of life assurance is founded upon calculations as to 
the duration of human life set forth in what are 
called “ tables of mortality.” There are several of 
these differing somewhat in their general average 
of life. The oldest that has been of much practical 
utility is the “ Northampton Table.” It was con- 
structed by Dr. Price from the parish registers 
from 1738 to 1780. The Carlisle Table was con- 


In 1777. Ques. Has not the preaching of funer- structed in the same way by Dr. Heysham in 1787. 
al sermons been carried so far as to prostitute that/ The English government had a table prepared by 
venerable custom, and in some sort to render it; Mr. Finlaison, which was adopted by Parliament 


in 1829. Besides these, Mr. Griffith Davis pre- 


Ans. Yes. Therefore, let all the preachers in- pared one from the records of the Equitable As. 


surance Society, from its commencement in 1762 
down to 1829. The comparative estimate of the 
average length of life in these several tables may 
be seen as follows, reckoning from the age of twen- 
ty years: 


By the Northampton Table the average addition is 83.43 
By the Carlisle Table ss e 41.46 
By the English Government ns % er 


By the Equitable Assurance 
The Carlisle Table is the one generally used by 
assurance societies in this country, perhaps the 
only one used. Its estimates, though nearly as 
high as the highest, have been proved to be per- 
fectly safe. The general impression is that the 
average might be increased without hazard, and 





thus decrease the rates of assurance. We have no 
American table. We need one, and the subject of 
preparing one, is now attracting the attention of 
our assurance offices. 





SECTARIANISM. 

An Irishman entering the fair at Ballinagone, 
saw the well defined form of a large round head, 
bulging out the canvas of a tent. The temptation 
was irresistible ; up went his shilelagh—down went 
the man. Forth rushed from the tent a host of 
angry fellows to avenge the onslaught. Judge of 
their astonishment when they found the assailant 
to be one of their own faction. “ Och! Nicholas,” 
said they ; “and did ye not know it was Brady 
O'Brien ye hit?” “Truth, did I not,” says he; 
“bad luck to me for that same; but sure if my 
own father had been there, and his head looking so 
nice and convaniant, I could not have help my- 
self.” Poor Paddy! true type of some controver- 
sial spirits ; it is not in them to let the chance of a 
blow go by. They are of the brood of the vulture, 
not of the dove. “They scent the battle from 
afar.” And many of the moot points for which 
they have done fierce fight are so infinitessimally 
small, that I would not give the turn of a button- 
shank to get them infallibly decided. 

Many contentions arise out of sheer misunder- 
standing. Disputants often become metaphysical, 
according to the explanation given of metaphysics 
by the Scotchman, who said, “ Why, ye see, meta- 
physics is when twa men are talking thegither, and 
the ane of them dinna ken what he is talking 
aboot, and the ither canna understand him.” Drs. 
Chalmers and Stuart must have been a “ wee bit ” 
metaphysical that day they got into a controversy 
about the nature of faith. Chalmers, compelled at 
length to leave his friend, said, “ I have time to say 
no more; but you will find my views fully and 
well put in a recent tract called ‘ Difficulties in the 
Way of Believing.’” “ Why,” exclaimed the as- 
tonished Dr. Stuart, “ that is my own tract ; I pub- 
lished it myself!” That man was surely wise who 
prefaced every debate with— Gentlemen, define 
your terms.” During the Peninsular war an officer 
of artillery had just served a gun with admirable 
precision against a body of men posted in a wood 
to his left. When the Duke rode up, after turn- 
ing his glass fora moment in the direction of the 
shot, he said, in his cool way, “Well aimed, Cap- 
tain ; but no more; they are our own 39th!” This 
blunder has been repeated sadly too often in the 
armies of Jesus. With what fatal frequency have 
great guns of the church, which might have batter- 
ed down citadels of Satan, been misdirected against 
Christian brethren! There are surely deviltries 
enough in this world to shoot at, without firing into 
each other.—Rev. S. Colley. 





WHAT WE OWE TO HOLLAND. 

The people of New England were told, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. Sumner, for the first time, how much 
they owe to Holland. He informed his audience 
that three institutions the Pilgrims brought from 
Leyden to Plymouth, viz: Common Schools, the 
Registration of Deeds, Civil Marriage. 

In the days of the Pilgrims the old Saxon cus- 
tom of the publicity of conveyances had fallen into 
disuse, and that there was no registration of deeds 
in any part of England, the statutes providing for 
such registration in a few counties dating only from 
the time of Queen Anne. A learned English 
jurist, Mr. Joseph Parkes, has written a work upon 
the laws, regulating real property in America, in 
the hope of improving the English law and of 
securing a general registration of deeds. Mr. 
Parkes has declared that the civilization and pros- 
perity of a country may be judged by the facilities 
which attend its transfers of land. But a few years 
since, when an attempt was made in England to 
pass a general registration act, it was met by an 
indignant protest from the conveyancers, who de- 
clared that they had a vested interest in the obscu- 
rity of titles. 

The Pilgrims had in Holland opportunities to 
observe the advantages of registration—the deed 
of John Robinson’s own house was, as we have 
seen, recorded—and one of their earliest acts was 
to provide for a registry of all deeds of land in 
Plymouth ; an example soon after imitated by the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

The security of families and of successions was 
also increased by making a record by the magis- 
trates of all marriages, and by having their partic- 

ipation in the ceremony. For this course the 

Plymouth colonists were attacked in England, when 

Edward Winslow declared to lords commissioners 
for the plantations in America “ that marriage was 

a civil thing ; besides civil marriage was no new 

thing, for he had been so married himself in Hol- 
land by the magistrates in their stadt-house.” 

But, greatest of all good things which the Pil- 
grims found in Holland was freedom of speech— 
the liberty of searching for the truth, and of freely 
discussing it. This they steadily maintained until 
1774, when the royal governor of Boston sought to 

control opinion by declaring that the town meetings 

should only be convoked by his order. Perhaps 

no one measure tended more in the country dis- 

tricts to concentrate that spirit which a year after 

showed itself at Lexington and at Bunker Hill, 

than this attempt from the capital to limit the free- 

dom of speech. 

It is related that at the close of the war Wash- 

ington said to that son of Massachusetts, who had 

received the sword of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 

“ We know what we Virginians have been fighting 

for, with our fine farms and climate, but can you 

tell what you New Englanders have fought for, 

with your granite rocks and your cold and barren 

land?” To which the ready reply of General 

Lincoln was, “ Yes, we fought for the liberty of 
using our heads and our hands,” For freedom of 
speech and freedom of action. 








WASHINGTON AND SLAVERY. 
Washington did not leave us in doubt as to his 
opinion upon this great evil. In a letter to Lafay- 
ette, he uses the following language : 

“T agree with you cordially in your views in 
regard to negro slavery. I have long considered 
it a most serious evil, both socially and politically, 
and I should rejoice in any feasible scheme to rid 
our States of such a burden. The Congress of 
1787 adopted an ordinance prohibiting the exist- 
ence of involuntary servitude in our Northwestern 
territory forever. I consider it a wise measure. 

It met with the approval and assent of nearly 

every member of the States more immediately in- 

terested in slave labor. The prevailing opinion in 

Virginia is against the spread of slavery in the 

new territory, and I trust we shall have a confed- 

eracy of free States.” 





A FIXED FACT. 

The less you leave your children in your will, 
the more they will have in twenty years afterwards. 
Wealth inherited should be an incentive to action ; 
instead of that, it is an incentive to sloth. The 
only money that does a man good, is what he earns 
himself. A ready-made fortune, like ready-made 
breeches, seldom fits the man who comes in pos- 
session. 
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Communications. 


DUTY OF A MINISTER TO HIS SUC- 
CESSOR, 


The system of itinerancy employed in the M. E. 
Church, and in a modified form among the several 
bodies of British Wesleyans, is somewhat peculiar, 
both in itself and in its success. To many, even in- 
telligent Christians, it is a standing wonder, and an 
anomaly. - 

This system is simple, yet consists of a large num- 
ber of parts or branches, the destruction of any one 
of which would be fatal to its integrity, and would 
be likely seriously to impair its usefulness. 

While it has so much likeness to the wheels of 
Ezekiel’s vision, set one within another, it is neces- 
sary if we would impart motion to the ouler one, 
and propel the machinery, to keep all the inner 
ones in motion. 

1. The first thing for an itinerant minister to do 
touching this subject is, to impress the church and 
congregation under his charge with the special 
benefits of the system that requires his removal. 
Unless he does this, the appointment of his succes- 
sor will be attended with difliculties, especially if 
he has been popular and useful himself. Just in 
proportion to the popularity of a minister in any 
place does this general subject assume importance. 

The duty of one whose removal is generally de- 
sired by the members of his charge is light in this 
particular, compared with that of him who ca: ries 
with him the hearts of his people, and has a strong 
hold upon the community. : 

The creation of a public sentiment, then, in favor 
of the itinerancy, should be considered an essential 
part of every Methodist minister’s work; not for 
the specific purpose herein named only, but also to 
remove the unreasonable prejudices of community 
against an ecclesiasticism which possesses such ex- 
traordinary excellences, and has contributed so 
much toward giving the world a living Christianity. 

This work is the more necessary in all those 
places where Methodism has been recently intro- 
duced or has a feeble foothold, and after extensive 
revivals of religion. 

Where it has long been in the ascendant, where 
it has lived long enough, and has become sufli- 
ciently influential to open its own way by its silent 
workings; where its converts are mostly from 
among those who have been educated within its 
fold, this duty becomes less important; but our 
— in the New Hampshire, and in all the N. 

5. Conferences, is the opposite of the case suppos- 
ed; hence this work by us must not be neglected. 
The next question is, how shall it be done ? 

Mainly by circulating Methodist literature, in 
which this branch of our economy is expiained and 
defended, by our social intercourse with the peo- 
ple, and by public preaching. And no Metl.odist 
minister, it seems to me, does his whole work—does 
what is expected of him by the cause he serves, who 
—% these duties, especially the latter. 

. Another duty which we owe to our succes- 
sor is, to use our utmost influence in so arranging 
the finances of the society, that past arrearages, es- 

cially those of our own term, shall not be thrown 
into their way to embarrass and cripple them. 
While we would always favor enterprise and pro- 

ress in the church, and are aware that in many 
instances the minister must lead in these matters, 
we most emphatically caution our dear brethren 
against such outlays of expense and indebtedness. 
as will be likely to impair the strength and depress 
the spirits of the societies, and throw obstacles in 
the way of the next minister. 

Under all ordinary circumstances, let every min- 
ister determine that all the current expenses of his 
administration shall be met before his term closes, 
so that his successor shall find the financial stand- 
ing of the society at least no worse than he did 
himself. Not a few faithful servants of the church 
have entered upon their work with zeal, earnestly 
praying for an ingathering of souls, who would have 
soon realized their desires, had they not exhausted 
themselves, and become dispirited in seeking to 
relieve their brethren of some financial incubus 
which their predecessors might and ought to have 
prevented or removed. 

3. We are also, partly as a matter of duty to 
our successor, to properly regulate, so far as we 
may, the benevolent collections of the church we 
may serve. 

The people are quite likely to take the usages of 
former administrations as their standard of duty, 
and this is emphatically true of young societies. 
If then one minister has entirely neglected, or has 
made a mere nominal matter, the securing of the 
several benevolent collections required by the Dis- 
cipline, the people will not be likely to come up to 
‘the work of giving cheerfully under the next ad- 
ministration ; and his successor, who conscientious- 
ly attends to his duty in this respect, may often 
find himself seriously embarrassed and his popu- 
larity greatly lessened a) it. In very rare cases 
ministers may have crippled their successors by the 
opposite course, by exhausting the strength of a 
society while with it, causing a reaction, so that 
subsequent collections have come short. 

4. Another duty which we owe our successors, as 
well as our societies, is, to properly regulate the 
Church Books. Let every interesting tact relating 
to the church be noted; if the regular Church 
Book is not at hand when it becomes known, let it 
be carefully stated in the pocket register or diary 
for future transference. 

The most important matters for record are bap- 
tisms, probationers, members, giving and receiving 
of letters, marriages, deaths, withdrawals and ex- 
pulsions, with the respective dates of their oceur- 
rence. Let not those who are to take our places 
be troubled by seeking in vain for those who have 
changed their names by marriage, or those who 
have been dismissed, or a long tiute dead. 

We should not only look after these matters, 
occurring within our own term of service, but if 
former administrations have been at fault in this 
particular, we should, so far as we are able, correct 
their errors and supply their omissions ; for as time 
goes on the data for such corrections will grow 
more obscure, so that our immediate successor may 
be utterly unable to do it. Nearly allied to this 
subject is that of preparing an accurate and com- 
prehensive pocket register for our successor. 

We can scarcely do him a greater favor. The 
nature of our itinerancy makes it necessary for us 
to become acquainted at an early day after our ap- 
pointment to a charge with every body, and every 
thing of interest connected with the society ; and 
what can more facilitate that acquaintance than 
such a register? Besides all the other matters em- 
braced in it, let it be as perfect a guide to the resi- 
dences and places of business of the congregation 
as it can well be made. 

6. The preparation of Conference Statisties is 
another matter demanding our consideration as 
coming within the scope of this Essay. There 
should be accuracy, not guess work; honesty, not 
exaggeration. If the whole number of Sabbath 
School scholars on the books for a given year does 
not exceed one hundred, let not one hundred and 
fifty be reported. 

n making up the number of church members 
we should not discount for all those persons who 
may have removed from town without letters, nor 
reckon all. Some of those who have removed are 
good Christians, and will ask for letters when the 
circumstances seem to warrant it ; and in justice to 
Methodism should be counted ; others are back- 
slidden, will not call for letters, and should not be 
reckoned. 

In these cases we cannot expect perfect exact- 
ness, but the preacher must use his best judgment 
in approximating it, after seeking all the informa- 
tion possible from his class leaders and other mem- 
bers. It may be a very pleasant thing for a Meth- 
odist minister to report to Conference some scores 
of Sabbath School scholars or church members 
more than he found, as an index of his own popu- 
larity and usefulness; but in this there is a great 
wrong and injustice to both his immediate succes- 
sor and other parties. The most charitable con- 
struction of such conduct is, that it is a “ pious 
fraud,” or the result of unpardonable carelessness. 

6. Another thing that will tend to render our 
successors hopeful and happy when first entering 
upon their labors, will be to find the church build- 
ings, especially the parsonage, in good condition. 
Frequently repairs, slight or extensive, are de- 
manded ; and while we may not be able to control 
this matter entirely, and cause every thing to be 
done that ought to be, yet by our influence we 
may do much in a majority of cases. But whether 
repairs are needed or not, let every minister see to 
it tha) the parsonage and premises are in as tidy a 
condition as the unfavorable circumstances con- 
nected with removal will allow. : 

If a parsonage house is not owned by the society 
where we are stationed, we should interest our- 
selves to see that a suitable tenement may be se- 
cured for our successor, so that he and his family 
may not experience the serious embarrassment of 
delay in commencing house-keeping. 

7. We may do our successors a great favor by 
influencing the Official Boards (when they need 
it) to appoint a committee to receive and entertain 
their preacher and family, before they get settled 
in their homes. And this we should not fail to do. 
While there is no want of hospitality among Meth- 

odist people generally, yet in these times they are 

much like all other people. It may be questioned 

— our change of circumstances, whether there is 

Vat individual responsibility and interest telt by 








that there was in former years. At that time 
Methodists were scarce, and widely scattered 
through the wilderness; persecutions raged, and 


an angel. Now, with increased ability and better 
accommodations, our people have grown less care- 
ful in showing their hospitality, though perhaps 
they are as kindly disposed. 

It is not pleasant for a high minded minister to 
arrive at the depot on his new charge, where he 
comes as a stranger, and find no kind friend to 
conduct him and his family toa home. His em- 
barrassment is not at all lessened, when after he 
has secured a passage in a coach, he is unable to 
tell the coachman where he wishes to go ; and feels 
obliged to drop his trunks somewhere, and inquire 
for some Methodist who may be willing to keep 
him. And this embarrassment comes at a time 
when he is least able to bear it; after the fatigue 


leaving his tried and cherished friends, perhaps 
late on Saturday P. M., when he begins to feel 
solicitous about the work of his first Sabbath, and 
when every little circumstance goes to make up his 
first general impression of the people of his new 
charge. 

The case is but little better when he may find 
himself quartered on a family the least able to ae- 
commodate him, on account of sickness, poverty or 
some other cause, who nevertheless have kindly 
undertaken it, because those better able did not. 
The minister feels that it might be prejudicial to 
his usefulness to stop at a “ public house ” under 
these circumstances, and yet not one of his society 
should find fault with him if he does. Until it be- 
comes a settled usage in all our societies to appoint 
the committee named, it will be our duty to our 
successors to see that it is done. 

8. If we would make those who may succeed us 
in our appointments happy and hopeful in com- 
mencing their labors, we must refrain from becom- 
ing agents in centering the eye of the society upon 
some particular man as a probable successor. The 
judgment of the bishop may not harmonize with 
ours in regard to appointments; and providing it 
should in a given case, uncontrollable circum- 
stances may combine to defeat the appointment of 
our candidate, and all that is done in this direction 
will only serve to hedge up the way of the one who 
becomes the final choice of the appointing power. 
He may be really a more worthy man—a more 
efficient minister than the one sought, yet, it may 
require long months to demonstrate that fact, after 
what has been done. When we find it necessary to 
counsel with our official or unofficial members about 
the next appointment, it should be done with great 
caution. ‘Thus far we have spoken of those duties 
we owe to those who are soon to occupy our places 
before their appointment, and while they are un- 
known. There are some others not less important, 
subsequent to their appointment. And the point 
I all emphasize most of all is this : 

9. We should speak well of them, and be very 
careful not to speak any word or hint to their dis- 
paragement. If they are men near perfection, 
they certainly should not be slandered; if they 
have great weaknesses, the people will find it out 
soon enough without our aid. 

There are but few Methodist ministers, I trust, 
but what may have many good things said of them, 
and as we are not under oath to tell the “ whole 
truth,” let us say those good things and keep silent 
in regard to their faults. _We may, to be sure, be 
drawn into some straight places by some of the 
close Yankee questions of our former parishioners, 
but we should be able to play the Yankee as well, 
and get dexterously out, without a falsehood or 
damage to our good brother in the mitistry. 

In this connection I would remark it is quite un- 
safe, if not unchristian, to speak against the piety, 
gifts, and availability of our ministering brethren, 
particularly those of our own Conference, at any 
time, from the fact that they are liable to succeed 
us, sooner or later. It was partly on this account, 
no doubt, that Mr. Wesley had incorporated into 
our Book of Discipline the two rules on page 76, viz: 
“4. ‘Take great care not to despise each others’ 
gifts.” 

“5. Never speak lightly of each other.” 

In fully carrying out the spirit of the caution 
just given, we need to use great care in correspond- 
ing with our particular friends on any charge 
from which we may have recently removed. 
Those who are bound so strongly to us as to 
keep up intercourse with us by correspondence are 
above all others likely to be influenced by us, and 
it is within our power to attach them to or alienate 
them from our successor. It behooves us to use 
that power in the right direction. 

We should also use caution in visiting a former 
charge, any time within the first year after we have 
left it. Ordinarily it will be better that we should 
not make such a visit at all, for some of us could 
hardly do it without making mischief. No two 
ministers follow precisely in the same track, neither 
is it desirable that they should. Those who were 
our favorites and received our special attentions, it 
is very likely will not be frends 30 vm pleased with 
our successor, however worthy, and will not at first 
be brought into such intimate relations with him, 
and will perhaps feel slighted, and enter a com- 
plaint that “he does not visit.” While the above 
remarks may apply to a portion of the congrega- 
tion we may have served, the opposite may be true 
of another, and perhaps the largest portion of the 
people, so that on the whole, notwithstanding the 
apparent uneasiness of our particular triends, the 
mass may profit more from the ministrations of our 
successor than they have from ours. 

The fact that none of us have ever been suc- 
ceeded in the ministerial work by a man who has 
not made himself useful in some directions where 
we failed, should lead us not only to humble views 
of ourselves, but also to charitable feelings and re- 
marks toward our brethren. 

Gro. S. Dearporn. 

Haverhill, Jan., 1860. 





PREACHERS’ MEETING AT WORCES- 
TER. 


About twenty of the preachers of Worcester 
District assembled at the Laurel Street Church, 
Worcester, on the 14th inst., not to make out the 
appointments, but to have some discussion on ques- 
tions relating to Methodist economy, and to trans- 
act such other business as might come before 
them. Bro. J. H. Twombly ofliciated as chair- 
man of the occasion. 

The following question elicited much discussion, 
and nearly all present spoke respecting it: Would 
it promote the interests of our church to extend 
the time of ministerial service ? 


tension of the time one year, would equally favor 
an extension of two and three years; but the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted, is expressive 
of the opinion of a majority of the preachers as- 
sembled: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the next General Conference should so 
change the Discipline that the time of ministerial 
service may be conditionally extended one year. 

The necessity of quarterly visits from Presiding 
Elders was forcibly disputed, but there was no 
formal expression of the sense of the meeting re- 
specting it. By the introduction of this question 
one fact was brought to our notice, which we desire 
to publish, and which it is devoutly hoped may do 
sreat good. There is one station on Worcester 

Jistrict where no Quarterly Conference can be 
held on the Sabbath. 
equal propriety at our Annual Conference have a 
business session on the Sabbath ? We would sub- 
mit this question to all interested for serious con- 
sideration. 

In the evening Bro. D. Dorchester, Jr., preached 
from St. Matt. v. 48, in connection with St. Matt. 
xxii. 37 to 40, inclusive. Christian Perfection 
was his theme, but it is not proposed here to give 
a report or synopsis of the sermon. Let every 
Christian minister be a living illustration of the 
practicability of the attainment of this precious 
blessing, and every sermon preached shall be “in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” every 
sentence an arrow sure of its victim, and every 
word significant and full of divine energy. Pen- 
tecost would soon return, and thousands be con- 
verted in a day. ‘The session adjourned Wednes- 
day noon, and the brethren departed, being greatly 
encouraged and blest by the interview. 

Per order, A. GouLp, Secretary. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


much has been collected for the Sunday School 
Union ?” 

small, but ought to be larger. 

304 took collections, and 350 did not. 


sent. 


HAVE YOU TAKEN A COLLECTION ? 
James P. MaGer, 





the people in the entertainment of their ministers 


Treasurer of the Committee at Boston. 


the coming of the itinerant was like the coming of 


Most of the arguments adduced, favoring an ex- | 


Why can we not with | 


Another Conference year is drawing to a close, 
and soon the question will be answered, “ How 


Many seem to think this a matter of little conse- 
quence, and yet “our Union” is doing a great 
work in a very quiet way. Many schools are now | merous readers there are doubtless some who 
in active operation which would probably never 
have been opened had not this society been ready | - ‘ 
to extend aid in time of need. Our donations are | 8'V!9Z all the news of the world, with the strongest 


Looking over the Minutes of the six New Eng- 
land Conferences, I find there are 654 appoint- ert : 
aout to most of which preachers in charge were true right and love. The — that approaches 
If | the nearest to this standard in America, if not in 
the 350 had averaged but $1 each it would have the world, is the N. Y. Tribune. After having 
been a handsome addition to the amount received. | subscribed for your religious paper, and if you 
Shall we not have an improvement this year ? 


Perald and Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1860, 











DEDICATION AT COHOES. 


Cohoes, N. Y., is a thriving manufacturing vil- 
lage on the Mohawk River, near its junction with 
the Hudson River, and about nine miles north of 
Albany. It is sometimes called the Lowell of New 
York, and its extraordinary water power, and 
large manufacturing establishments, and rapid 
growth, richly entitle it to the name. A dozen 
years ago it was an insignificant village ; now it has 


of packing his goods, the nervous excitement of | More than 9,000 inhabitants, and we see no reason 


why it may not become a large manufacturing city. 
The Mohawk River rapidly falls about 120 feet 
Near its junction with the Hudson, and by canals 
the water can be made to exert its power for the 
movement of machinery, four or five times before it 
passes on towards the ocean. 

Here may be seen large cotton factories, remind- 
ing one of Lowelland Lawrence ; knitting factories 
where stockings and other garments are turned out 
ready for wear, by the million, and “the Albany 
Pin Works,” where brass wire is converted into 
pins, and assorted and stuck on the papers by ma- 
chinery, with bewildering rapidity and astonishing 
regularity. We saw two men alone attending 
twenty-four machines, each seemingly by itself, like 
a thing alive, making more than a pin a second, 
while near by another machine was arranging and 
sticking them on the papers with super-human ac- 
curacy. We felt like taking off our hat and mak- 
ing a bow to the skillful, many-fingered engines ; 
but like all other machines without souls, it had 
no time for compliments. The human workmen, we 
found, as we have generally observed to be the 
case with men having the charge of complicated 
machinery, intelligent and courteous, and not a 
little proud of the accomplishment of their pet ma- 
chines. 

But the dedication is the particular theme of our 
writing, and all the above may be regarded as but 
the porch to the main building. And indeed the 
connection between the factories and the church is 
very evident. These hundreds of intelligent 
operatives demand churches, and will have them. 
The Methodist Society, now numbering about 
three hundred members, having for the third 
time outgrown their church accommodations, found 
it necessary to pull down and build greater. They 
have erected a beautiful brick structure, sixty feet 
wide, and eighty feet long, with a tower. It is just 
where it ought to be, on the best street and the best 
lot, with a plenty of land around it, and a parson- 
age by its side. The side windows are of flocced 
glass, figured, and the front windows of stained 
glass. By the way, flocced glass is often better 
than stained, inasmuch as it is neat, lighter, and 
equally obviates the necessity for curtains or blinds, 
and does not, like the former, transform the peo- 
ple into a colored congregation. The church has 
118 pews and an end gallery, and will accommo- 
date easily seven hundred persons. The pulpit 
stands on a very large platform, and in fact the 
interior of the church, both above and below, is in 
the best style, and could not well be improved. 

The dedicatory services were impressive. Im- 
mediately after the officiating clergymen entered 
the altar the trustees arose, and Bro. D. Steen- 
burgh, the president of the trustees, with a brief 
address delivered the building to Rev. T. Sey- 
mour, the Presiding Elder of the Saratoga District, 
to be dedicated to the service of Almighty God. 
The services consisted of a voluntary by the choir, 
a hymn read by Rev. C. W. Cushing, prayer by 
Rev. S. Washburn, Presiding Elder of the Troy 
District, reading of scripture selections by Rev. 
E. Goss, of Troy, another hymn read by Rev. J. 
Leonard, of North Pittstown. After this a dis- 
course was preached, founded on Psalm exiv. 15. 
Inasmuch as it was Washington’s Birthday, we 
thought it appropriate to show the evident designs 
of Providence in the establishment of our nation, 
and also the great importance of building churches 
to supply the wants of our rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The dedicatory service, prepared by the 
Committee on the Ritual, appointed by the last 
General Conference, was then read by Rey. T. 
Seymour, after which an appeal was made to the 
congregation for money to pay a part of the debt 
of the church. 

The whole cost of the building alone was $12,- 
000, one half of which kad been already paid. It 
was stated by the pastor, Rev. Wm. R. Brown, 
that the society could not depend on rich men, that 
ninety-five of every hundred of them were labor- 
ing for wages, that they had already contributed 
heavily, but that the debt of six thousand dollars 
must be largely reduced. Bro. Brown is a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, a man who 
not only knows how to labor himself, but has the 
power of inspiring others with his own exuberant 
energy. The first donation was one dollar, con- 
| tributed by a blind sister—we wish we had her 
|name, it must be written in heaven—who is de- 
| pendent mostly upon the filial love of two small 
j children, who by their labor support themselves 
and their mother. It was a good key-note, and in 
less than an hour, seventeen hundred and five dol- 
lars were subscribed, besides a plate collection ! 

In the evening Rev. W. P. Corbit, of New York, 
preached from 1 Peter, i. 8. 











| Bro. Corbit has been called the Spurgeon of 
| America, very sillily though, for he is no man’s 
| imitator, and is unlike anybody but himself. His 
| sermon was thoroughly and logically constructed, 
|on the Christian’s Joy, the Means of obtaining it, 
| and some Obstacles in its way. It abounded in the 
most eloquent descriptions and forcible appeals. 
| In variety and beauty of imagery and felicity of 
| expression, together with some conceptions that 
}many would regard extravagant, this preacher 
| stands almost alone among his brethren. One of 
i the largest churches in this country, the Green 
| Street Charch in New York, is thronged every 
| Sunday to hear him. 
| After the sermon another effort was made for 
| money, and between seven and eight hundred dol- 
‘lars was subscribed. The whole amount raised 
| during the day was thus about twenty-seven hun- 
| dred dollars. The renting of the pews will now 
| pay the interest of the debt and gradually sink it, 
even though no further effort is made. 
We should like, had we room, to write much 
about the enterprise both of the ministers and mem- 
| bership in the Troy Conference. It is certainly 
worthy of all commendation. Bro. Seymour re- 
marked that this was the eighth dedication, or re- 
| opening, of a church that he had attended on the 
| Saratoga District during the present Conference 
| year. We are glad to hear also a general expres- 
sion of determination, on the part of the ministers, 
not to recede from their former high position on 
the proposition to change our Discipline so as to 
forbid slaveholding. At its last session, the vote in 
favor of the Providence Conference resolution was 
| nearly unanimous, and we believe no man will be 
| elected to the next General Conference who is not 
decidedly in favor of forbidding slaveholding. 





Tue New York Tripune.—Among our nu- 


| would like to take a central paper that aims at 
and most philosophical analysis thereof, and which 
shall exhibit a heart beating in sympathy with 


think best, for your home organ, the next best 
thing, if you want any more newspaper reading, is 
to subscribe for the Tribune. 
































THE MISSIONARY REPORT. 

The forty-first Annual Report of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church is just 
published. Like all of Dr. Durbin’s Reports it is 
systematic, comprehensive, and satisfactory. We 
gather from it the following items, and hope to 
allude to it again. 

From May 1849 to May 1850 the receipts were 
$104,579.54; just ten years afterward, from Jan., 
1859 to Jan., 1860, the receipts were $270,660.29. 
Total receipts in ten years, $2,206,927.11. 

The foliowing is a condensed statement of our 
Missions in 1849 and in 1859: 


FORBIGN MISSIONS IN 1849. 





Missionaries. Members 
Liberia, 15 1,063 
Oregon and California, 13 404 
South America, : 51 
China, 3 a 
Germany, 1 14 
Total, 33 1,532 
FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1859. 
Missionaries. Members 
Liberia, 25 1,498 
South America, 1 67 
China, 5 56 
Germany, 37 1,319 
India, 20 32 
Bulgaria, 3 “* 
Sandwich Islands, 1 20 
Scandinavia, 8 441 
Total in 1859, 100 3,483 
Total in 1549, 33 1,532 
Increase, 67 1,951 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS IN 1549. 
Missionaries. Members. 
German, 1038 7,128 
Indian, 17 1,075 
Scandinavian, 2 50 
French, 1 na 
Welsh, 3 50 
Total, 131 8,303 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS IN 1859. 
issiovaries. Members. 
German, 255 19,553 
Indian, 16 1,157 
Scandinavian, 33 1,430 
Freach, 2 70 
Welsh, 11 617 
Total in 1859, 319 22,827 
Total in 1849, 131 8,303 
Increase, 188 14,524 


The above does not include our American Do- 
mestic Missions under the care of the several An- 
nual Conferences. F 

It ought to be noted and well considered, that 
our various missions at home, under the care of the 
several Annual Conferences, have in their progress 
produced numerous self-supporting Churches, and 
acquired a large amount of Church property, much 
exceeding in value the appropriations of the Mis- 
sionary Society made for their support during their 
several infancies; and almost all of them are con- 
tributors to the missionary treasury, and some of 
them contributed very liberally. 

Ss The Colleges and Academies and news- 
papers in Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, 
and California have grown up, to a large extent, 
under the planting, watering and culture of the 
Missionary Society. The Oregon and California 
Conferences are no longer Missionary ground. 

The missions in Seandinavia, India, and Bul- 
garia have had birth during the last ten years. 
The Foreign German Mission was just born in the 
beginning of 1850. 

Missionary Advocate : in March 1849 we issued 
16,000; in 1859, 59,500. 





LECTURE IN BEHALF OF THE LAW- 
RENCE UNIVERSITY. 

The Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D. D., pastor of the 
Brattle Street Congregational Society in Boston, 
will deliver a Lecture on “ Charles Wesley, the 
Poet,” at Providence, next Friday evening, in 
aid of the Lawrence University at Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 

The Lawrence University receives its name 
from the Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, by whose lib- 
eral benefaction it was founded; and the Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop, who has manifested great interest in 
this institution, consents to repeat his excellent 
lecture in its behalf. 

The lecture was originally prepared for the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, and was 
afterwards repeated at the unanimous request of 
the Methodist ministers of Boston and vicinity. 

All who attend it will be entertained by one of 
the ablest orators, as well as gratified with the 
abundant information and the liberal spirit of the 
lecture, and will at the same time have the pleas- 
ure of aiding in the endowment of a much needed 
and promising institution of learning in the North- 
west. 

The lecture will be given at the Howard Hall, 
on Friday evening next, March 2d, at 7 1-2 
o'clock. Tickets, 25 cents each, can be procured 
at the door, or of Preston Bennet, Esq., at the North 
American Bank. 

Curistrans.—It is amazing how far unthink- 
ing sectarianism will go. The following, which 
we cut from the St. Louis Observer, does in effect 
consign to eternal death all who do not happen to 
belong to the writer’s little sect : 

The Louisville organ of the current Reforma- 
tion, the Christian Union, exalts immersion as fol- 
lows: * There are millions of conscientious, pious, 
devoted, God-fearing men, who are not Christians. 
What God will do with such is not our province to 
decide. Our sympathies lead us to hope for their 
acceptance with God, but in this we have no au- 
thority. Every Christian must be a good man, 
but every good man is not a Christian. A man 
becomes a Christian only in conformity to law, 
and as there is but one law of citizenship in Christ's 
kingdom, only those who conform to that law are 
Christians, however pious, devoted, or God-fearing 
they may be. We think immersion is a part of 
the process necessary to make a man a Christian ; 
therefore, we never call unimmersed persons 
Christians.” 





GENERAL CoONFERENCE.—Bro. Cone, under 
the notices, calls the attention of the preachers of 
che Portland District to the collection to defray 
the traveling expenses of delegates to the General 
Conference. Shall our Conferences in New Eng- 
land be behind the rest of the country in this mat- 
ter? No notice whatever need be given for so 
small a collection as is needed. If the ministers 
will only give such as are willing to contribute a 
few cents the opportunity to do so, the small ex- 
penses will be fully met. 





Curva.—Rev. R. S. Maclay, our superintendent 
in Fuh Chan, says: “ The work here continues to 
advance. Ourchurch members are doing as well, 
perhaps, as we could expect. They require con- 
stant instruction and training, but, on the whole, 
give good evidence of the genuineness of their con- 
version to Christianity. We have much to en- 
courage us in this respect. Among the heathen 
Chinese a spirit of inquiry with regard to Chris- 
tianity is spreading and bearing fruit. Our first 
quarterly meeting at our first out-station com- 
mences a week from to-day, and it is probable we 
shall have some baptisms on the occasion. We 
are looking forward with much interest to this 
meeting, hoping it may prove the incipient repro- 
duction of those glorious old quarterly meetings 
which thrilled society in the United States years 
agone.” 





Doxations, &c.—Correspondents writing on 
donation visits, festivals, &c., will please remember 
that out of our 50,000 readers more or less, only 
two or three hundred at most are specially inter- 
ested in any one such affair. Study brevity, there- 
fore, just as when you write a telegraphic dis- 
patch. It will save us the trouble of condensation. 





CorrREsPONDENTS.—We are obliged to post- 
pone for some time many valuable articles for want 





of room. ‘The article on the “ Duty of a Minister 
to his Successor,” is an essay read before the Dover 
District Ministerial Association, by Rev. Geo. S. 
Dearborn. An article from another, on the Duty 
to Predecessors, will appear in good time. 





Lynn Common.—The annual missionary col- 
lection was taken in this church last Sunday. Not- 
withstanding the excitement in the city, this 
church showed its steady faithful character by a 
collection of over seven hundred dollars, which will 
be yet increased to quite an advance upon the last 
year’s collection. Bishop Baker preached there 
in the afternoon. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Answer To Hug MILLER anp THEORETIC 
Geo.ogists. By Thomas A. Davis, Author of 
“ Cosmogonies, or Mysteries of Creation,” &c. 12mo., 
pp. 302. New York: Rudd § Carlton.—This book 
betrays either ignorance of the subject of which it pre- 
tends to treat, or a want of ability to comprehend it. 
It allows the existence of the immense masses of pre- 
Adamic fossils, but says they were made by a creative 
jiat of God within the two or three days, of twenty- 
four hours each, preceding the creation of man, and 
that post-Adamic fossils grow, out of the remains of 
animals, by a principle of life, like vegetables and 
animals. ‘That is about as reasonable as if one should 
visit a three story shoe-store, well stocked, and should 
assert that the shoes in the third story were evidently 
made by man, out of tanned skins, waxed thread and 
pegs, by means of knives, awls and hammers, but that 
the Almighty by a creative jiat made the shoes, pegs, 
manufacturer’s stamp and all, in the two lower stories ! 
Of course it could not be proved that God did not 
thus make the shoes—cannot God make a shoe? But 
then we suppose any man would be regarded as rather 
silly who should make such an assertion. The above 
isthe key-note, the grand substance of the book. 

The author shows his ignorance of Hebrew in 
stating that the word translated “ in the beginning,” 
means merely “in beginning,” or the same as “ com- 
mencing.” Also, speaking of the word “ heavens ” in 
the first verse of Genesis, he says: ‘‘ Many writers, in 
quoting the first sentence in Scripture, use the s in 
heaven, making it plural. We do not find this in the 
original, either in the first or second chapters, nor in 
the place referred to in the Bible,” p. 97. This he re- 
peats, and devotes half a page to, p. 237. Now the 
fact is that in the original the word is “ the heavens,” 
or perhaps “the two heavens,” “hashamayim,” a 
noun of the plural, dual form. He charges Hugh 
Miller with error on this point, and says “it is heaven 
and earth ” in the original, in both the first and second 
chapters of Genesis ; but in the latter, by some typo- 
graphical error, it has been printed “ heavens in the 
English translations.” The exact reverse is true. 

The book will have no effect upon a well informed 
mind but to disgust it, and it is a pity that the ignorant 
should by such productions be prejudiced against 
knowledge.—For sale by Brown, Taggard § Chase. 

Hemanics. By T. Wharton Collins, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of “ Political Philosophy,” University of Lou- 
isiana, ex-presiding Judge City Court of New Orleans, 
&e. 8vo., pp. 358. New York; D. Appleton & Co.— 
This is an original book on the philosophy of man’s 
nature, not following the beaten track of investigation, 
nor startling and offending the healthy mind by some 
absurd theory. The author’s view of man is certainly 
worthy of study. As nearly as we can express it in a 
few words, it is that man combines in himself all the 
vital energies of the vegetable, the animal, and the 
spiritual kingdoms—so far as the latter is developed 
here ; and he proceeds to define in an interesting way 
the boundaries of the three departments. He en- 
deavors to show the accordance of the New Testament 
teachings with his theory, and makes out a plausible 
case. The style is in some parts a little too preten- 
tious to suit some tastes, and yet it admits some inac- 
curate colloquialisms, but it is perspicuous and forci- 
ble. It is a book provocative of thought, and will well 
repay reading. 

Essars, Criticat anp Miscetrangovs. By T. 
Babington Macaulay. New and revised edition, royal 
oct., pp. 744.—New York : D. Appleton § Co.—This 
book, printed in double columns, is a library of itself, 
having forty-four productions of that great master of 
the English language who has just closed his mortal 
life. Not to have read any of Macaulay’s writings 
would indicate a very limited acquaintance with the 
best literature of the present generation. These re- 
views, essays, speeches and the Lays of Ancient Rome, 
comprehend, we believe, all of Macaulay’s known 
writings given to the public, except his uncompleted 
History of England. Among them are some of the 
best specimens of a clear and vigorous style, to be 
found, and no one of them is either weak or unin- 
structive. 

Beauty or Houiness ror Marcu. Prophesy- 
ing of Women, by Rev. Robert Young, D. D.; A 
Bereaved Mother’s Reverie; The Test and the Tri- 
umph; Resolute Trust in God; Perfection, by 
Rey. Richard Poole, England; The Slave Mother; 
Perfect Strength in Perfect Weakness; Words of 
Cheer for the Weary; Two Pictures, by Daniel 
Wise, D. D.; Living and Dying Testimony ; The 
Great Prayer Meeting, by Jesse T. Peck, D. D.; Il- 
lustrations of the Simplicity of Faith; Holiness ; 
Sketch from a Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Guinness ; 
“ The Lord turned and looked upon Peter; ” Letters 
to a Friend; Stumbling-Blocks Ever; Four Bank 
Clerks; Firing without aim; The Mulatto Martyr 
Poet ; Editorial Sketches: Obedience ; Knowing the 
Doctrine. Editorial Miscellany; Sanctification and 
Slavery; The Lord Leadeth; One Idol only; Dr. 
Bedell professing Sanctification; Precious Dying 
Testimony ; Macaulay, Irving and Humboldt; Dr. 
and Mrs. Palmer. 

$1.00 per year. 
York. 

Bisuop ButTier’s ANaLocy OF RELIGION, nat- 
ural and revealed, to the constitution and course of 
nature. Edited, with an analysis, by J. T. Champlin, 
D. D., President of Waterville College. Boston: J. 
P. Jewett §& Co., 1860. 12mo., pp. 278. It is sufti- 
cient to say that this is a well printed, convenient edi- 
tion of this immortal production. Some of the longer 
paragraphs as written by the author, are here divided, 
and the subject of each is prefixed, which facilitates 
the understanding of the book and references to par- 
ticular pats. 


M. French, 5 Beekman Street, New 


Tue Lire or Mrs. Fanny L. Bartrett, con- 
sort of the late Dr. Oliver C. Bartlett, containing 
copious extracts from her Journal, and eminently cal- 
culated to lead to a holy life. By Rev. A. A. Phelps. 
Boston: H. V. Degen —We have 
here the portraiture of the character of an eminently 
devoted and useful Christian. It does not profess to 
be new, the way of holiness is ‘the old path” and 
“the narrow way ’”’ long known to the devoted follow- 
ers of Christ. It will awaken holy aspirations in the 
heart of the reader. 


18mo., pp. 295. 


Lrcy Crorrox. By the author of “ Margaret 
Maitland,” &e. New York: Harje r & Brothers.— 
A book written by one who has singular skill in por 
traying character, and designed to show that success in 
this world is not always meted out exactly according 
to moral excellency.—Boston: For sale by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

An Arctic Boat Journey, in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac 
I. Hayes, Surgeon of the Second Grinnel Expedition. 
12mo., pp. 375. Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase. 

Woman (La Femme.) From the French of M. J. Miche- 
let. of the Faculty of Letters, &c., Author of ** A Histor 
of France.” &c. &c. Translated from the last Paris Edi- 
tion. by J. W. Palmer, M.D. 12mo., pp . New York; 
Rudd & Carleton. For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 

The Calumet. A Monthly Periodical, devoted to the 
good ofthe Indians. Price per number, 10 cents. Boston: 
John Beeson, Editor and Publisher. 

Home Pastimes, or Tableaux Vivants. 12mo. \. 6 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. : cating 

Dr. Oldham at Greystones and his Talk There. 12mo. 
342. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ~» 

Moorcroft Hatch; or, Darkness and Light. By A. L. 
E. 18mo., pp. 212. Henry Hoyt. ws janie 

The Widowe Davis and the Young Milliners. A Story for 
Young Ladies. By the author of “ The Mother's Mission.” 
18mo., pp. 110. 





Cornelius C. Felton, just elected President of Har- 
vard College, is the twentieth gentleman who has 
filled the office during the two hundred and twenty 
years that have elapsed since the University was 
founded. Four of the Ex-Presidents survive, namely, 


Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks and 
James Walker. 





The Christian Witness learns that Professor Hun- 





tington has applied for orders in the Episcopal 
Church, 





LETTER FROM CANADA. 


Letter Writing— Winter in Eastern Canada—A Visit 
to Quebee — Crossing the St. Lawrenee— Wolfe's 
Monument—The College Question—Dr. Dawson's 
New Book. 

Dear S1r:—I shall not attempt to offer any 
apology for my long silence, lest, as usual in such 
cases, I should only add to my culpability. And un- 
fortunately I find the longer I have beén silent, the 
less disposition I haye to write, while my subjects of 
correspondence seem to diminish in the same ratio. 
I believe this is always the case. When we seldom 
write to our friends we imagine that our letters must 
be filled up with uncommon events, and as there is 
always a dearth of these, we are compelled either to 
dig below the surface, or else find ourselves filling up 
space with short tales and long morals. The same 
thing has struck me in reading many biographies. 
The prominent circ tances of most lives are strik- 
ingly similar ; and he who depends on the “ thrilling 
events” in any life, however eventful, for the main in- 
terest of a biography, can never command success in 
any high degree; while the true biographer, who 
marks the struggles and commotions of a human soul 
with appreciable sympathy, may chain our interest 
more thoroughly than he who narrates deeds of physi- 
cal valor and risks of life. The true life-history of an 
earnest soul cannot fail to awaken sympathetic inter- 
est in every truly human heart. But I forgot, I am 
not writing an essay. 

Our winter in Eastern Canada, with the exception 
of a few bitterly cold days, has been one of unusual 
mildness ; so much so that along the line of 45° the 
sleighing has been one of short duration, and disa- 
greeably uncertain. Many people think the winters 
are becoming much less severe than formerly ; and 
although this is unquestionably true, yet once in a 
while there comes a season of such uncommon rigor 
as very seriously to endanger the popularity of this 
theory. 

I have just returned from a visit to the famous city 
of Quebee. This is the place of highest historic inter- 
est and most warlike appearance in Canada. Taking 
the cars at Montreal, I had the pleasure of crossing 
for the first time that great triumph of modern en- 
gineering, the Victoria Bridge. It is certainly a won- 
derful structure. Its length is nearly two miles. The 
cars cross at the rate of twelve miles an hour; while 
the light from the various openings in the tube flashes 
at intervals upon the eye like streaks of sheet light- 
ning. When passing over the central span there is 
something sublime in the thought of the power and 
skill that enables us to pass in safety as on solid 
ground at such a height, while the mad waters sweep 
on the vessel on its course beneath us. On arriving 
at Point Levi, opposite Quebec, I had an opportunity 
of enjoying a new mode of traveling. The river has 
been open all winter, as the tide does not permit the 
ice to take, even when the crossing is quite good at 
Montreal. We found a number of canoes lying 
around the railroad depot, at a considerable distance 
from the river, and were earnestly pressed for our pat- 
Having deposited ourselves in the bottom of 





ronageé. 
one of these amphibious vehicles, we were rapidly 
pushed along, till on reaching the river we glided in 
with the most graceful motion, and were propelled 
by the skillful paddles of our French guard of honor 
to the opposite shore. On our return, the passage 
was still more exciting. The tide was rapidly ebbing, 
and great fields of broken ice were drifting down the 
river. On coming to one of these obstructions, our 
ferrymen jump out on the ice, haul up the canoe, and 
drag and push it over a rough pathway. Sometimes 
the men actually broke through, but still holding on 
to the canoe escaped danger, till amidst this island of 
snow and ice we reach water, into which our canoe 
glides like an intelligent creature. By the time we 
reach Point Levi, we tind that we have drifted nearly 
a mile below the railroad station. A horse is fastened 
to our boat, and to our great amusement we are towed 
through the streets to the station in this novel fashion. 
I was informed that accidents in crossing very seldom 
happen. The canoes are large, and generally paddled 
by from four to six men, who, like their countrymen 
generally, are remarkably good-natured and con- 
tented. 

Quebec has many points of interest not unworthy 
the attention of the tourist. Before reaching the 
city, the steep heights of Abraham frown down upon 
you, awaking wonder at the daring and success of the 
heroic Wolfe, who scaled them in the dead of night, 
there to find a last resting-place. On the spot where 
he fell stands a small granite column bearing the in- 
scription, “Here prep Wore, Victorious.” 

Deeply as I love peace, and deprecate the evils of 
war, yet I could not stand on the spot where he sank 
in death, and see the old well from which his dying lips 
were moistened, and the simple monument raised to 
his memory, without deep emotion. In another part 
of the city a loftier column is raised, to the united 
memories of Wolfe and Montcalm. The Upper 
town, as it is called, is strongly walled and fortified. 
You cannot enter from any quarter except through 
massive gates, and everywhere the dread artillery of 
war awakens painful memories and sad regrets, that 
the time appears so distant when the nations of the 
earth shall learn war no more. 

Methodism maintains a respectable and influential 
position among the Protestant churches of Quebec. 
The Wesleyan church is one of the most beautiful and 
commodious in Canada, and under the ministry of 
Rev. James Elliott, the present highly esteemed pas- 
tor, the Methodistic interest has for the last three 
years been steadily advancing. The missionary anni- 
versary, which I had the pleasure of attending, gave 
practical evidence of the existence of a deep interest in 
the cause of Christian missions among the Method- 
ists of Quebec. 

There is very little in the shape of news in the 
Methodist world of Canada. The agitation on the 

college question still continues. A large grant of land 
for collegiate education was made many years ago. 
The proceeds of this was for a long time monopolized 
by the Episcopalians, who ruled King’s College in 
Toronto. At length an act was passed changing the 
name to University College, and establishing the Uni- 
versity of Toronto as a Provincial University, author- 
ized to confer degrees on the students of all affiliated 
colleges, any surplus of révenue to be equally divided 
among the different collegiate institutions. Instead of 
the spirit of this act being carried out, the whole of 
the income and a part of the principal has been spent 
on University College and Upper Canada College, a 
Grammar School in connexion with it, while they 
have been doing but a small portion of the work of the 
collegiate education of the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our Conference at its last session agreed 
to memorialize the Legislature to institute an investi- 
gation with regard to the manner in which the funds 
of the University have been expended, and praying 
the Parliament, that after making provision for a Pro- 
vincial Uuniversity, the balance of the funds should 
be appropriated to sustain the different colleges, 
whether denominational or otherwise, in proportion to 
the amount of educational work performed by each. 
Thus alone would justice be done to institutions like 
our own Victoria College, which, though under de- 
nominational control, have no religious tests for ad- 
mission, and are as truly liberal and unsectarian as 
the University of Toronto itself. Against this a loud 
ery was raised by those who were enjoying the monoply 
npon the one hand, and by the Congregationalists 
and Baptists upon the other, who, like the dog in the 
manger, not being in a position of sufficient strength 
to avail themselves for the present of such an arrange- 
ment, determined they would do their best to prevent 
the Methodists doing so. The great outery against 
us was, that we proposed to endow Popish colleges, 
while they studiously ignored the fact that in the pres- 
ent state of things, vast grants are annually made to 
Romish colleges and schools, and spent in teaching 
the young the unscriptural and unpatriotic dogmas of 
Popery, while we propose that each college receiving 
aid from the Provincial Grant should be under gov- 
ernment inspection, and that no government monies 
should be expended in supporting or propagating the 
dogmas of any religious sect. We are sending in 
petitions from all our circuits to the Parliament, 
which assembles at Quebec this month. What the re- 
sult may be is uncertain. 

There is an uncommon lull in the political atmos- 
phere. A new scheme, executed by the Inspector 
General, Mr. Galt, for the consolidation of the Provin- 
cial debt, has given occasion for praise on the part of 
the ministerial press, and for fault-finding on the part 
of the opposition ; though it appears to me that nei- 
ther party understand the nature of the transaction 
very clearly. 

Last fall a great political convention of those in op- 





position was held in Toronto. The subject of the dis- 
olutions of the union between Upper and Lower Can- 
ada was warmly debated, and finally agreed upon ; 
but the results and influence of this convention were 
very transient and very limited ; it did not possess by 
any means the importance ascribed to it by portions 
of the American press, but rather had a strong ten- 
dency to call to mind the old couplet, 

“The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 

Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 

A new Canadian book of more than ordinary worth 
has been lately issued by B. Dawson § Son, of Mon- 
treal. It is entitled, “ Arcuatza, or Studies of the 
Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, by I. W. Dawson, LL.D., Principal of 
McGill College, Montreal.” Dr. Dawson is a good 
Hebrew scholar, and a thorough student of natural 
science, and his work is well worthy of a place on the 
same shelf with the works of Miller and Hitchcock. 
In some respects I think him superior to either of 
these eminent geologists. ‘The most profound attach- 
ment to the word of God breathes through the whole 
volume. The following eloquent passage is from the 
introductory remarks of the author : 

“Nor is the modern history of the Bible less won. 
derful. Exhumed from the rubbish of the middle 
ages, it has entered on a new cureer of victory. It has 
stimulated the mind of modern Europe to all its high- 
est efforts, and has been the charter of its civil and 
religious liberties. Its wondrous revelation of all that 
man most desires to know, in the past, in the present, 
and in his future destinies, has gone home to the hearts 
of men in all ranks of society, and in all countries, 
In many great nations it is the only rule of religious 
faith. Where it has been withheld from the people 
civilization in its higher aspects has languished, and 
tyranny has held its ground. Tyranny hates it, be- 
cause the Bible so strongly maintains the individual 
value and rights of man as man. Priestcraft gnashes 
its teeth at it, because it so scornfully ignores human 
authority in matters of conscience, and human inter- 
vention between man and his Maker. It launches its 
thunders against every form of violence, or fraud, or 
allurement, that seeks to profit by wrong, or to pander 
to the vices of mankind ; all these consequently are its 
foes.” Yours, &e., E. H. D. 

Canada East, Feb., 1860. 





WINTHROP STATION. 

Itinerancy has its troubles. This untying the cords, 
and pulling up stakes every twenty-three months, tak- 
ing down the tent, and packing up hard and fast every 
movable, breakable thing, and after a number of days, 
according to the length of the journey, unpacking, re- 
fixing, and making stable again, has been to me a 
sore trouble ; and yet it is not particularly the fatigue 
of doing up, and undoing, that troubles me, so much 
as the parting with tried friends, and launching in 
among strangers in a strange place, where there is not 
one familiar face, and none to care for you more than 
they do for any other fellow-traveler to eternity—all 
are to learn to love and esteem you by the faith and 
zeal, constancy and good works which you may ex- 
hibit, and many are to be prepossessed for or against 
you the first time you appear in the pulpit. Not only 
are you to be fudged by deeds performed, but by words 
spoken, the pronunciation and enunciation, composi- 
tion of sermons, and the manner of delivery ; even in 
minor matters, the appearance of person, set of the 
coat, style of the collar, tie of the neckerchief, adjust- 
ment of the hair; albeit, 1am the last one perhaps 
that should be affected by these things ; yet knowing 
that at first the bearer of the message is by some no- 
ticed more than the message of truth itself, I am be- 
ginning to feel a little sensitive about forming new ac- 
quaintances, or going into strange congregations. Yet 
I suppose I must do it once more; but if I were one 
year later in my ministration here, I could stay another 
year, und yet another, if the people desired it; but as 
my term expires before the session of the General Con- 
ference, of course I shall not get the benefit of the ‘‘ to 
be changed fule,” but may hope for it in days to 
come. 

But I took my pen to say a word in honor of Win- 
throp, one of the best charges lying between the Ken- 
nebee River and New Hampshire line. Had the lines 
fallen unto me elsewhere two years since, it would not 
probably have been so well with me physically as it 
now is. I came here almost an invalid, was kindly re- 
ceived and tenderly cared for; and though some 
thought I would fai! in less than six months, yet if 





God continues me to the 25th of March coming, it will 
make one hundred Sabbaths of ministry to this people, 
with the loss of one half day only; and during this 
time some have been converted, others reclaimed, and 
the church generally strengthened and encouraged. 

The people of this charge are very kind ; there is not 
a grumbling Christian in the church, not a grumbler, or 
fault-finder ; they esteem their ministers always, and 
watch over them with real affection; often have they 
oiled the bearings of the itinerant wheel, thereby lessen- 
ing the friction, and causing me and mine to rejoice. 
Many an occasion of a highly social character have 
we enjoyed, which has much aided in stengthening 
the Christian ties which bind us together, and their 
kindnesses will be to us, in memory’s garden, a per- 
petual green and life-long delight. 

Peace and harmony, love and good-will, have pre- 
vailed among us, and not a shadow has crossed my 
path, not an unkind word or revroachful look been 
given me by saint or sinner during my pilgrimage thus 
fur ; and the same cordiality awaits some good brother 
the coming Conference year. May the lot fall on 
the right one. As for myself and the future, if the 
good Shepherd continues me as a watchman over & 
flock, I am willing to take my stand in any part of the 
field, only as the German Presiding Elder in the S. E. 
Indiana Conference says, “I vants it to be a gute 
station.” 

We have the neatest kept meeting house that I know 
of in the Conference, tine audience room, ample vestry, 
class room, &e., &e., and the best parsonage all the 
ministers say that they have ever found belonging to 
our people any where ; fine garden spot, apple-trees, 
&e., &e. Whoever may succeed me, will find that in 
all I have said there is no extravagant praise. Bro. 
Church, visiting with me among the princes and 
“bishops ” of this charge, remarked that “it was an 
enviable charge,” and indeed it is. 


Winthrop, Feb. 14, 1860. C. C. Mason. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

Church Matters—Ministerial, &c. 
New York, Feb. 23, 1860. 
Mr. Epitor:—To keep your readers well informed 
of Zion’s interests in our city, I would state that sites 
for churches of our denomination have been purchased, 
in 53d Street, between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, 
and in 24th Street near Ninth Avenue; on the former 
is a place for worship, built high enough for the base- 
ment; this is roofed, and now used for preaching and 
a Sabbath School. A very desirable location is it, 
and in due time will doubtless be one of our most 
thriving city churches. Duane Street Church has not 
yet been sold, though the Trustees still offer it ; when 
disposed of, it is not likely the congregation will go 
far up town, 

The church in Sullivan Street is also in the market, 
the friends there having now well advanced to comple 
tion a very beautiful marble church edifice in Fourth, 
near McDougal Street. As to old John Street, the 
plan is to raise money for an endowment to sustain a 
place of worship in this sacred spot, so long as our de- 
nomination exists. To do this, legislative interposi- 
tion for a special act of authority will be needed; and 
a petition for that purpose is now before the assembled 
wisdom at Albany. May it succeed. 

In our own church, never was New York better sup- 
plied with eloquent and popular ministers of the gos- 
pel than now. McClintock, Fletcher, McKown, Hare, 
Newman, Corbit, deservedly stand high in their re- 
spective congregations and with the public. Others 
are there equally popular in their charges, but your 
correspondent cannot name them all. Besides these 
worthy laborers in the gospel vineyard, our city is 
now favored with the ministrations of Rev. Henry 
Grattan Guinness, from Ireland. Of him I presume all 
my clerical readers at least have heard ; he is of the 
Irish Evangelical Church. Last Sunday he preached 
three sermons, the first in a Presbyterian, the second 
in a Baptist Church, and the last in no church, to wit, 
in the Cooper Institute. At all these services the at- 
tendance was large, particularly so in the evening, 
when not a few retired for want of room. I have not 
heard the gentleman alluded to ; he is about thirty-five 
years old, has, it is said, a deep, well modulated voice, 
good delivery, and his style “sensational.” 

But to leave others, and return to the Methodist 





Episcopal Church, I only state a secret “known all 
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over town” when I inform y 
ny, now at Sands Street, B 
Paul’s, the great M. E. C 
Rev. John P. Newman, of B 
tour in the “ old country,” 
raised sufficient for his exp 
President of Northwestern | 
said, will return to New Y 
Bedford or Fourth Street, j 
referred to. Yours tri 
—=—==_-—— 
RELIGIOUS INn7 


Rev. C. P. Bragdon, of F 
“Please say through your 
friends in the Orient, that the 
this dazzling West, About 
months past, souls have bec 
charge ; some have been conv 
to the cause of Christ. We 
and working, and trying to 
work of God. Asa family w 
and have all we ought to wis 
Sometimes, however, our met 
existence and infernal oper: 
church and nation, is more t! 
We 89, with all our soul, for 
this crying abomination in | 
General Conference, at all | 
the church of God longer cl 
Prowling monster of the viles 
ing, at the point of the sword t 
the most desirable portions of 
woman and child, who will 
this hag of perdition or subt 
because of the color of their : 
actually safer this day in the v 
than in many parts of this bi 
May kind Heaven soon interp 
system and its defenders, to tl 


Accessions.—The Western ( 
“Our columns this week shov 
odist Episcopal Church to the 
week we reported over 1,700. 
February 16, has mention in 
850. The total of accessions 
ern Christian Advocate and 
Jan. Ist, can hardly fall short : 


A Surprise.—“ A young bri 
or more since,” says the Pitt 
us a single subscriber, expressi 
was all he could do for the Ady 
were hard—other papers pre-oc 
though regretting the fact, h¢ 
help for the case. Judge of ¢ 
upon opening the letters rec 
Morning last week we found 
containing eighty-one new subse 
them? By asking, of course.” 
surprised in the same way. 


A Veteran.—The Rev. Hen 
Baltimore Advocate: “Iam | 
ninety-first year—seventy yes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the list of itinerant preachers, 
effective. My fields of labor 
and one territory. I have seen 
often in danger crossing rap’ 
have been much afilicted—tw 
cians. But, by the mercy of 
the companions of my youth, e 
and he still lingers this side J 
say that Ihave no other hop 
through Christ crucified.” 

He says something about th 
ence and adds; “ But should 1 
pass rules and regulations that 
—what then? Secede! No! 
then? Why stand upon the 
the General Conference in 180 
and mind the same things they b 
ly, brethren, farewell.” 


Macaulay’s Religion —The L 
icle contains the following para 
what we regard as good autho: 
Macaulay experienced a great. 
his religious views a few month 
are assured that he embraced 1! 
what are called evangelical 
only hope of happiness hereaft 
ment.” 


. 

Beauty of an “ Established C 
ball, says Zhe London Record, 
at the Bull Inn, Melford, there 
of acompany of 130. At the I 
patrick, the names of twenty-ni 
as among those to whom inv 
who, it is stated, “ were present 
is said, “commenced at about 
kept Up with great spirit un 
morning.” 








SCIENOB, ART AND 


Electro-Magnetism Applied 
provement in weaving machir 
which can scarcely be overrate 
by a M. Bonelli, who has made 
magnetic apparatus in place of | 
cards invented by Jacquard, in 
which will be at once guesse 
with textile machinery. For th 
may not have this knowledge 
peculiar hanical arr £g 
threads of the warp are raised, 
pressed, every time the weaver 
tween the two rows of the wary 
a portion of the weft thread 
threads of the warp are then rais 
ed, and another cast of the shu 
tween them. Now, the pattern | 
the order in which the respectiv 
are raised and depressed. The | 
quard loom consists in the use ¢ 
cardboard, through the holes i 
wires or small rods, one of whi 
throad in the warp, are allowed 
these threads, while the others 
portions of the card, 

In the new invention the de 
varnish on the tinfoil paper is pl 
endless band overa roller. A r 
terminating in points, touch wit 
terns in an horizontal line ri 
touching plates correspond in nu 
of the warp ; the pole of a magi 
tact with the tinfoil of the patte 
rent passes through the tinfoil ¢ 
plate in contact with it, which s 
face of the tin. The black varn 
non-conductor, and prevents the 
ing into any of the brass plates t 
portion of the tinfoil. Now, th 
ing through any one of these b 
magnetise a little iron rod. T! 
tracts another rod, and, by the « 

corresponding thread of the wary 
Illustrated News. 


New Material for Paper.—A 
ble of making thirty tons of pap 
erected in Bordeaux. The pape 
rican plants, by the process of M 
tons of these plants are required 
per. The inventor has now a sn 
in which he is making two tons 
cent. less than paper of a simila 
for from rags. 


Post Marks.—The best Post 
devised is one where the name. 
the date are in fine needle-point 
ters, which require ink. This r 
not only makes an impression o1 
every thickness of paper enclos 
envelope were lost, the date and 
still preserved. No ink is requi 
spect the stamp is an improveme 
things now used in the post o 
from which are half of the tin 
stamped by the new process is be 
ority is so manifest that we hoj 
when it will be universally adop: 





PERSONA 

Mr. Danie! Fanshaw, of New 
est and most successful printer 
on Monday. He was the first to 
“ink balls,” and was also the fi 
proved printing machinery. 

The Siamese twins are still liv 
North Carolina. At a late revis 
was baptized. Chang and Eng 
concerned for themselves, and r¢ 
the prayers of the minister. 

On Wednesday last, as Mr. 
East Cambridge, the celebrate 
testing a new invention for a 
burst, and a piece of it entered 
breaking off one rib and carryin 
lung. He is not expected to su 

Col. Memmipger’s hotel bill 
Richmond for the purpose of ¢ 
amounted to above $900, which 
ginia Legislature, after a little de 

Paran Stevens, the conducto 
Tremont Houses in this city ¢ 
Hotel in New York, has just op 
nificent hotel in Philadelphia call 
It has accommodations for 1000 

The friends of Capt. Harlow, 
master of ship Kingfisher, are 
have taken passage for home by 

Messrs. Jared F. and William 


wich, are supposed to have beet 
rian. 





